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imple idea 


LL Sister did was to fold back a 
A piece of paper, pin it to a stick, 
and blow on it. It whirled — and fast! 


Sure, it’s a simple idea. But General 
Motors engineers, always plugging 
away at making more and better 
things for more people, found the 
germ of a new transmission in an idea 
just as simple. 


And the Tank Corps is using it right 
now. 


Here’s what happened. A husky steel 
fan was fashioned that forced oil 
against another fan facing it. That 
fan whirled, just like Sister’s whirli- 
gig. And around this principle, they 
built a silky, simple power drive that 
brought the goal of completely auto- 
matic gearshifting a lot nearer. 


Then Pearl Harbor. And squat tanks 
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began flowing off the assembly lines 
instead of smart automobiles. It 
looked like the end of the new trans- 
mission. 


But when new tank models came up 
for design, General Motors engineers 
saw an opportunity to ease the tank 
driver’s battle problems. 


They reached back into their peace- 
time experience with Hydramatic 
Drive — developed for your own driv- 
ing convenience, mind you — and 
came up with a completely automatic 
transmission for tanks, 


Now our light tanks are more 
agile, more nimble. And a driver 
can concentrate on pillboxes or 
machine-gun nests, or what- 
ever is his problem for the 


oe 


moment. St 









Here’s a useful wartime plus that 
stems right out of the everlasting 
American drive toward betterment. 


Such original efforts are made be- 
cause men in this country know that 
just rewards await them for real en- 
terprise. 


It’s an idea that helped make life in 
prewar America very much worth liv- 
ing. It has aided our country greatly 
in war. And it will continue to pro- 
vide more and better things for more 
people in the years ahead, 
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RUSSIA'S FOOD NEEDS will head back toward normal in 1945, experts believe, so 








the USSR will have little need for lend-lease foods. She has been 
receiving approximately 25 per cent of all lend-—lease food sent abroad. 


WAR SURPLUS CARTEL is plotting in Washington, with administration in on the 
deal. Under scheme, small tools and war plants, now averaging 40 per 
cent of total national payroll, would be turned over to two New York 
banking houses who would operate cartel and dictate postwar industry. 
If successful, scheme shackles independent small business in the 
U.S.A. Is this the real reason for Nelson's China trip and Wilson's 
resignation? 

USDA SEC'Y WICKARD officially backs the plan to have farmer co-ops handle most 
of the war surplus property, such as machinery, trucks, tools, etc. 
that can be used by agriculture. He also favors farm co-op help in 
re-selling some of the land the government won't need after the war. 


POLICIES OF ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION are playing hob with Italy's economy and 
making Allies unpopular. Wages paid in Italy now, natives charge, are 
so far behind inflated prices that populace, is worse off than it was 
under Nazis. 

THE CIO, apparently not kept busy enough by its political action committees, 
is now planning its own book-of-—the-month club. 


HEINRICH HIMMLER DIDN'T HELP the average layman"s understanding of current 
European politi¢gs when he wrote an article for the August 6 ''Voel- 
kischer Beobachter,'' official organ of the Nazi party, charging that 
Germany has lived under a military—bourgeois system during the war but 
is now ready to take the leadership in an All—Europe revolution to 


establish ''National Communism.'' 


TOWNSEND PLAN is so close to a vote in the House that many Congressmen are 
jittery about it. A petition to bring the plan to a vote began to 
circulate a few-months ago. Many Congressmen, with one eye on elec-— 
tion goodwill, signed, believing it was impossible to obtain the 218 
signatures necessary to push the measure out on the Floor. Last week, 
the petition had 210 signatures. It'll be embarrassing to both 
parties if the plan pops into the open before November. 


spring of 1945. Nelson's big job there is to organize small plants 
for the manufacture of clothing and light arms around Chungking, and 
to determine whether thousands of Army trucks now in China can be 
changed from gasoline to charcoal power. 


FBI IS INVESTIGATING potent evidence that indicates at least one of the ''Sedi- 
tionists'' now on trial in Washington (SEE ''Three Months in a 
Brawlroom'', July 24 Pathfinder) has kept right on writing and mailing 
Anti-Semitic tracts while the trial was going on. 


EXPERTS ARE SOUR on postwar markets for the U. S. A. Europe, they contend, will 
be broke ''for generations'' and will do most of its re-building from 
its own mines and forests. Trade with China, they say, is ''another 
mirage.'' Average annual income of over half China's families is $100. 
Total annual income of all Chinese is less than $15 billion, despite 
figure of $25 billion given at Bretton Woods Conference. 


TUNG NUT BOOM is in the making along the Gulf Coast. This fall's production 
of the quick-drying-oil bearer is expected to exceed 9,000,000 lbs., 
compared to.2,500,000 lb. crop last year. Department of Commerce 
believes tung nuts will be worth as much as $100 a ton. 
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Firestone 


DE LUXE CHAMPION TIRES 


STAY SAFER LONGER 


BECAUSE OF THESE 


Evita elucs 


HEN you get a rationing certificate to 

buy new tires, be sure to buy Firestone 
DeLuxe Champions, the only tires built with 
these patented and exclusive construction 
features: 


Safti-Leck Cords — A Firestone 


Extra Value — tightly woven 
stronger cords are Safti-Locked 
together to form an extra 
strength body, thus adding extra 
miles. 
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Vitamic Rubber — A Firestone 
Extra Value — Vitalin, the 
rubber vitamin, is added to give 
extra protection against wear, 
and keep tire alive and tough. 


Duplex Coro Tread — A 
Firestone Extra Value — 3,456 
sharp-edged angles provide extra 
protection against skidding and 
assure longer mileage. 


friction and internal heat, pro- 
viding extra protection against 
blowouts. 
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Firestone Extra Value — welds 
the tread and the cord body into 
a unit of tremendous strength, 
for extra durability and extra 


Extra Value — over 40 years of 
experience in building tires and 
over 20 years with synthetic 
rubber assure extra performance. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the 3 a Synthetic or Natural 


Firestone Symphony Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N 


Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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WAR SURPLUS PLUNDER BARREL. 


ygicraay for a bonanza, commission 
brokers have swarmed into Washing- 

ton seeking to gobble up surplus war 
property for re-sale at high profits. But 
they’re getting the cold ‘shoulder treat- 
ment at the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration, where SWPA Chief William 
L.. Clayton, tough Houston, Tex., cotton 
exporter, instructed his aides to “keep it 
in legitimate trade channels.” 

What the government has (and will 


have in the future) for sale is speculative. . 


Estimates on the aggregate value of sur- 
plus property range from $so billion to 
$125 billion and include everything from 
75-cent clip boards to $35,000,000 war 
plants, from cots and mosquito nets to 
completely furnished houses. No one 
knows the total value. 

A SWPA official said at one Army de- 
pot in the Midwest are thousands of auto- 
motive parts—no one seemed to know 
how many—and at another he reported 
finding a big store of gauze bandages left 
over from World War I which Army offi- 
cials had forgotten they had. Also the 
Army bought 700,000 pocket compasses 
but never issued them. 

SWPA has designated different govern- 
ment bureaus as selling agents. Most ac- 
tive is Treasury’s Procurement division. 

dt has placed thousands of items on the 
bargain counter. Nine thousand Army 
trucks already have been séid, anothér 
9,000 are “in sight.” All are “used,” some 
battered. Sale of a large quantity of life 
rafts was completed recently. Most were 
sold to a Boston department store for $99 
each for resale. The manufacturer, caught 
by a cutback order, had a surplus of these 
rafts, too, but he got only $59 each. 

Treasury Procurement has a list of 
items for sale. Included are shoes, tons of 
mosquito netting, radios, fur-lined jackets, 
some plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing equipment, tractors, farm implements, 
road machinery, bulldozers. 

Another of SWPA’s sales agents is RFC, 
which is disposing of surplus real prop- 
erty and airplanes. Magnitude of RFC’s 
job is reflected in a report by Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.) that the 
government has acquired -34,000,000 acres 
of land during the war at a cost of $56s5,- 
385,816. RFC also will handle sales of 
war plants, railroad equipment, machinery, 
passenger buses, metals and fabricated 
metal basic products. Sale of 8,000 Amy 
planes already has started. 

Other government bureaus designated 
Sales agencies by: SWPA are Maritime 
Commission, War Food Administration, 


National Housing Agency and Federal 
Works Agency (which will sell thousands 
of ‘pre-fabricated war worker homes prob- 
ably soon after the European war ends), 
Foreign Economic Administration. To fa- 
cilitate disposal now, sales are on a sealed 
bid basis, later probably on an auction 


plan. RFC, Treasury Procurement and 
WFA will make sales through their re- 
gional offices, more than 100 in number. 
Other agencies are also conducting sales. 
SWPA 297.4 is to keep sales on @ 
wholesale basis, with none of the surplus 
property (except farmland and planes) 
going direct to consumers. Buyers must 
accept property wherever it is stored, 
Some changes in SWPA policy can be 
expected soon, however, for House and 
Senate passed surplus property bills last 
week and sent them to conference. 
Principal features of the House bill: 
(1) places control of property disposal in 
the hands of an administrator with sweep- 
ing powers to act and delegate authority; 
(2) directs that all money derived from 
surplus property sales should be used to 
reduce the national debt; (3) bars sale of 
any Army post or reservation established 
before July 2, 1940; (4) prohibits sale, 


Acme 





lease, transfer by the Navy of any com- 
bat ships, stations or establishments with- 
out specific Congressional authority; (5) 
provides for a 17-member advisory com- 
mittee composed of cabinet members and 
chairmen of various wartime agencies. 

Chief provisions of the Senate bill: (1) 
creates an eight-member surplus property 
administration; (2)-grants joint authority 
to Interior and Agriculture departments 
for disposal of farmlands in family-sized 
units dt low interest rates, and with for- 
mer owners given first chance to re-pur- 
chase; (3) instructs Federal Security 
Agency to acquire surplus educational, 
medical and dental supplies for donation 
to local schools and hospitals; (4) orders 
all surplus strategic materials “frozen.” 

Outstanding provisions of the Senate 
measure is authority for small business to 
bid for surplus property on an equal foot- 
ing with the largest firms. It also permits 
Smaller War Plants Corp. to buy surplus 
property for re-sale to small concerns, 
make or guarantee loans to small business 
for acquiring, operating surplus war plants. 

Greatest fear is there might be indis- 
criminate sales which would disrupt the 
national economy. 











Rep. Louis Ludlow, Indianapolis Demo- 
crat, says the United States is “over- 
governed” and that it may “grow worse.” 
Pushing his House resolution for an in- 
vestigation of bureaucracy, he adds: “Dur- 
ing the ten years from 1933 to 1942, in- 
clusive, 3,565 executive orders having the 
effect of law were issued and only 4,304 
public laws were passed by Congress.” In 
a single year, he points out, 658 executive 
orders were put out by government agen- 
cies, and only g2 public laws were passed. 


* * * 


Shape of things to come in postwar 
building is circular, says W. Wadsworth 
Wood, Washington home expert. Wood 
has just completed a 12-sided boarding 
house (see picture). He calls it the Circle 





Club and rents its rooms to Navy officers. 
Wood says it’s built like a tomato can but 
“it has less material enclosing a larger 
area than any other type of enclosure.” 

Rooms are shaped like wedges of a pie 
with the tips clipped off. Ground floor, 
with folding furniture, is easily converted 
from dining room to ballroom to game 
room to movie theater. 

Wood is a former architect and lumber- 
man from Birmingham. He cathe to 
Washington to publish the Small Homes 
Guide for folks planning to build. 


* + & 


Likeable, hard working Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and heir to a chunk of the John D. 
Rockefeller millions,’ would blush to his 
elbows if he could hear the palaver about 
his boyhood used in an indoctrination 
course in his outfit. Whoever dreamed up 
the script didn’t spare the adjectives, 

It’s such a remarkable job, in fact, that 
boys like Tom Sawyef or Booth Tarking- 
ton’s irrepressible Penrod would have 


sailed right in and licked the stuffin’ out 
of the fancy pants. 

Seems the course is routine for small fry 
joining the Coordinator’s office. The lec- 
turer gives the class a two-hour descrip- 
tion of the Latin American program and 
what Uncle Sam is up to. Interpolated is 
a golden-tinted miniature of the boss. 

He was a cherubic youngster, according 
to the lecturer—shined his own shoes, did 
home chores and drew an allowance of 30 
cents a week, 10 cents of which he plunked 
into the collection plate at Sunday school. 
On family trips abroad he looked after the 
luggage for $5 a week spending money. In 
other words, a model boy. 

Incidentally, the spiel goes, he’s not do- 
ing badly as a Coordinator, and all good 
little boys and girls who want to grow up 


Wide World 


NAVY OFFICERS get pie-shaped bedrooms in Washington's new “tomato can" boarding house. 


and take culture to other countries would 
do well to follow his example. 


* * * 


It had to happen somewhere, sooner or 
later—so it finally happened in Washing- 
ton. A gabby radio announcer, chattering 
away, at the microphone, got his head 
bashed with a club. Some long-suffering 
citizens may have thought it was grim 
retribution or poetic justice, but portly 
Tony Wakeman, with 10 stitches in his 
scalp, thought it was the jealousy of Sam 
Brown, diminutive fellow announcer. 

Adjoining each other with records and 
patter on station WINX, the pair quar- 
reled over who was to have the first shot 
at a race result. It was a vital.race re- 
sult, they thought, because it gave the 
third digit of the day’s winner in the num- 
bers game—a sort of lottery, you know, 
that a lot of folks play in Washington to 
the mild annoyance of the police. Brown 
got the result first one afternoon but while 
he was putting it on the air, Wakeman 
entered the studio and cuffed him around 
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a bit. Then Wakeman went on the air. 
One version of what followed has it that 
Brown conked him with the arm of a 
chair. Brown said it was a “stick” he 
found in the cellar. Police finally estab- 
lished that it was the leg of a piano stool. 
Anyway, the bop on Wakeman’s bean was 
plainly heard by WINX listeners. 


* * * 


Scene: State Department press room. 
Scrihes on the beat were leaving in a 
body for a downtown press conference. 
“Where’s everybody going?” shrilled 
the youngest girl reporter. “To meet 
Mr. Dulles,” somebody called back, 
“You know, the man Gov. Dewey sent.” 

“My goodness!” gasped the girl 
writer. ““‘Has he already moved in here?” 


* * * 


War Department has a new weapon— 
ridicule. It’s not used against the enemy, 
it’s directed at one Pvt. Droop, a GI 
screwball who lands in the hospital before 
he gets any closer to the fighting front 
than training camp. He’s the guy who was 
mowed down by a truck when he crossed 
in the middle of the block; or rode in an 
overloaded jeep; or tried to drive after 11 
beers; or dived into the shallow end of a 
swimming pool without looking. 

It’s all told with humorous illustrations 


‘in a new leaflet, “Pvt. Droop Has Missed 


the War!” just issued by order of General 
Marshall, chief of staff. Walt Disney’s 
outfit did the drawings. 


* *& 


About the time Capt. “Arthur Vanden- 
burg, Jr., entered the Army as a private in 
1942, his father, Senator Vandenburg, of 
Michigan, received a number of requests 
from constituents asking for help in 
wangling commissions. His reported reply : 
“My son, who was my secretary for a 
number of years, can give you all neces- 
sary information.” He enclosed the ad- 
dress of Pvt. Arthur Vandenburg, Jr., at 
training camp. It stopped them cold. 

Incidentally, both Army and Navy 
authorities frankly say that P.I. (“politi- 
cal influence”) letters in a man’s file auto- 
matically lessen his chances for promotion. 


* * 


With money or without, it looks like 
folks are going to have a hard time 
buying anything on V-day. U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports retail mer- 
chants all around the country are plan- 
ning to close shop the minute official 
word comes of victory in Europe. 


* * * 


In the mail: Thomas J. Crone, adjutant 
of the Disabled American Veterans, Mus- 
catine, Ia., asks what has become of a bill 
introduced by Rep. J. Hardin Peterson, of 
Florida, to strike out.a law limiting com- 
pensation to veterans without dependents 
to $20 a month while under hospital treat- 
ment. The bill has been reposing in the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
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International 


MRS. BRADLEY—Her husband is her hobby. 


lation since January, 1943 and there 
doesn’t appear to be much chance of any- 
thing happening to it this session. Argu- 
ment against it is that to give the dis- 
abled men full compensation while in Gov- 
ernment hospitals would tend to prolong 
their stay... . James O. Codding, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., is disturbed because 
PATHFINDER reported the Senate passed a 
bill with only 15 senators on the floor. 
How ‘can that be when the Constitution 
requires a quorum to do business? he asks. 
Take it from Charles L. Watkins, parlia- 
mentarian of the Senate, a quorum is al- 
ways presumed to be present unless a yea- 
and-nay vote is demanded. Sometimes, 
when less than a majority of the senators 
vote on a question, a quorum is counted 
present if enough senators not voting an- 
nounce they are “paired.” A “pair” is a 
device by which a senator agrees with an- 
other on the opposite side not to vote. ... 
The Tyler Kent case keeps popping up. 
From an Indiana correspondent comes an 
item gleaned from a New York church 
paper expressing concern over that un- 
happy young man’s situation. Tyler Kent 
was a clerk in the U.S. embassy in Lon- 
don several years ago. It seems the Brit- 
ish authorities thought he was engaged in 
spying, and as they were fighting a war 
with Germany they didn’t like it. They 
said he had confidential documents in his 
possession that he shouldn’t have had. 
Result, they tried and convicted him and 
sentenced him to seven years in prison. 
The State Department ho-hummed over 
the church paper’s intimation that Kent 
was put away to keep him from telling 
something he knew about Roosevelt and 
Churchill. “When he gets out of jail,” a 
spokesman said, “he can tell everything.” 


* *& * 


When Gen. Omar N. Bradley, hard- 
driving commander of the U.S. Twelfth 
Army Group, gets back home he can read 
all about how he swarmed over France 
from his wife’s scrapbook. That’s Mrs. 
Bradley’s hobby (see picture). She col- 
lects pictures and information about her 
famous husband in odd moments she can 





spare from war work in Washington. It is 
a valuable record of the general’s career. 
i . : 

Home bodies whose postwag aims 
haven’t gone farther than a new set of 
chintz curtains might be interested in 
this. National Association of Home 
Builders—says its Washington office— 
will unveil an eye-popping array of new 
gadgets in an exhibit at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago, Jan. 15-20. Look for 
everything from bungalows with zippers 
and automatic kitchens to plastic door- 


mats that play ““Home Sweet Home.” 
-— / 


* * 


Moving Picture Machine Operators 
Union, one of the tightest-knit and 
smoothest-clicking outfits in organized la- 
bor, has just about the final say-so on the 
public showing of films, That goes for non- 
theatrical jobs as well as the regular 
movies. Union operators have their own 
projectors or an option on available equip- 
ment and name their own prices. In fact, 
a show without a union operator is ex- 
tremely difficult to arrange in most places. 

Which explains, perhaps, why the Demo- 
cratic National Committee is at pains to 
urge the use of union operators by local 
party organizations in showing its cam- 


7 


paign film, “Lest We Forget.” This is a 
16 mm. sound job on the “achievements 
and accomplishments” of the Roosevelt 
administration. It is a review of the New 
Deal, from 12 years of newsreels. 

First move in arranging a local show- 
ing, says the Democrats’ promotion book, 
is to “get in touch with the nearest local 
of the operators’ union.” Next is to work 
out a schedule with the local’s business 
agent. “Remember this”—quoting the 
promotion book—*‘the union is able to 
give your showings top effectiveness. They 
are efficient and well organized. And the 
unions can get 16 mm. sound projecting 
equipment without your having to go to 
the trouble of digging it up yourself.” 


* * & 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. fought through five war loan 
drives at home then went to France to see 
the other kind of action. Wearing GI 
shoes, with cuffs of his tweed suit turned 
up to miss the mud, he visited headquar- 
ters of Gen. Pete Quesada, of the gth 
Tactical Air Force, at the invasion front. 
To give photographers a break, General 
Quesada showed him how his planes 
knock out enemy tanks (see picture). The 
secretary was inspecting U.S, invasion 
forces. 





SECRETARY MORGENTHAU at front in France gets knockout details from General Quesado. 














Peace Plan Obstacle 


Military successes give new urgency to 
world talks on use of armed force. 


Armed guards patrolled the Dumbarton 
Oaks estate. Inside delegates from Allied 
nations discussed ways and means of pre- 
serving peace. 

Rumblings of Germany’s doom lent new 
urgency to their conversations, in which 
the voices of Russia and U.S.A. were 
strengthened because of those nations’ 
military achievement. 

After hearing FDR declare U.S.A., Rus- 
sia, Britain, and China could keep the 
world at peace, by force if necessary, but 
more easily by remaining friendly, meeting 
frequently, delegates debated the biggest 
points of issue: Methods of how and when 
to exercise force—whether all four nations 
should combine to repel an aggressor or 
whether each should use her own force in 
her own sphere of influence. Also at stake 
was whether France should be included in 
the Big Four as England wanted. 

Evidence the discussions on the frame- 
work for peace (it must be ratified by the 
governments involved) proceeded in a bi- 
partisan atmosphere came from John Fos- 
ter Dulles. He had talked with Secre- 
tary of State Hull, agreed the peace league 
was a nonpartisan subject. Dulles was not 
admitted to Dumbarton Oaks. Indications 
were GOP and Democratic differences in- 
volved merely details but nothing to in- 
spire a political issue. 

Then from Albany, N. Y., came a Dewey 





suggestion that the Ruhr district in Europe 
be controlled internationally; that stock 
ownership. in its mines and mills be dis- 
tributed among other nations. From New 
York too, came word that Wendell Willkie 
favors presidential control of any military 
forces in an international organization 
without congressional restraint. 


When Will War End? 


Army and Navy release predictions as 
Admiral complains of slack production. 

The Army expects the war against Ger- 
many to end by October. The Navy “as- 
sumes the war against Japan will proceed 
at least until the end of 1945.” 

Both predictions popped out last week 
as a House committee quizzed Rear Ad- 
miral James H. Irish on how big a post- 
war Navy U.S.A. needs. He didn’t know. 

The Navy is having too much trouble 
getting ships and equipment to spare time 
for postwar plans, Irish said. “Insufficient 
deliveries” are “handicapping successful 
prosecution of the war in the Pacific,” he 
complained. Items he listed as not being 
delivered fast enough included rockets, 
anti-aircraft guns, high capacity ammuni- 
tion, refrigerating ships, troop carriers. 


Labor’s Political Week 
Government seizes coal mine; AFL asks 
FDR to quit stalling on wages and act. 


Political leaders watched and listened 
to organized labor last week. 


International 


FORMER TVA EXEC. Julius Krug, 37, succeeds Wilson in WPB, as chief in Nelson's absence. 
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As Congressional committees went ahead 
with plans to investigate CIO’s Political 
Action Committee, the PAC’s of three 
Tooele county, Utah, locals resigned, 
claiming they were ordered to vote a 
straight Democratic ticket. This was de- 
nied by the district union president. 

AFL’s executive council, meeting in 
Chicago, accused FDR of “stalling” on 
wages, demanded he increase them to 
levels more closely related to prices. The 


IN OUR DRAFT 


PAC POSTER beats the tom-toms for FDR, 


council also urgea speed on reconversion, 
recommended a large scale housing plan to 
give 5,000,000 jobs. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., the New York AFL 
endorsed FDR for re-election two days 
after listening to a message from Gov. 
Thomas Dewey declaring jobs, not doles, 
must be our postwar aim. ‘Dewey praised 
labor’s “great record” in the war. 

In Washington, United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) asked WLB to order Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., to establish a $150,000,- 
ooo postwar employment security fund. 

And in Dewey’s home state Sidney Hill- 
man, PAC chief in the CIO, circulated 
priests, ministers, rabbis with a letter urg- 
ing labor legislation, best accomplished, he 
said, by FDR’s re-election. 


Rails Face Anti-Trust Suit 


Case based on western lines agreement; 
dissolution of two associations asked. 


U.S.A. railroads were the target of the 
Justice Department’s newest anti-trust 
suit, filed in Lincoln, Neb. The petition 
asked an injunction against rate-making 
practices and dissolution of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

It was based on the so-called Western 
Agreement, which the railroads say was 
abandoned more than a year ago. Carriers, 
they charged: (1) killed competition; (2) 
hampered growth of the Pacific Coast by 
enforcing discriminatory non-competitive 
freight rates; (3) retarded railroad ad- 
vancement by controlling improvements. 
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Among the 200 defendants were 47 
western railroads and their officials, the 
Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives (dissolution also asked), J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Latter two 
have been active in railroad financing. 
Defendants termed the suit “baloney” and 
a blow at the “keystone of the economic 
and political structure of this country.” 


Demobilization to be Slow 


Defeat of Nazis will free upwards of 
2,000,000 soldiers; draft to continue. 


Germany reeled back in Europe. At 
home servicemen’s families eagerly specu- 
lated on the number of days before their 
boys would return to civilian life. 

Then came word from Draft Chief Her- 
shey in Denver, warning against over- 
optimism. Defeat of the Nazis, he ad- 
mitted, would release between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000 men from uniform. But 
that will be gradual. 

“If we let out 1,000 men an hour it will 
take 10 months to get rid of two to two 
and a half million,’ he said. “We can 
keep people in the Army about as cheaply 
as we could create an agency for them.” 

Meanwhile, draft of between 70,000 and 
100,000 men monthly will continue. 


When Peace Comes 


‘WPB plans 40% cut in war goods to per- 
mit consumer output when Nazis quit. 


Machinery for partial reconversion to 
peacetime production creaked along. But 
money could not buy many more goods 
than before because manufacturers were 
unable to break through wartime obstacles. 

Then military successes last week gave 
WPB a shot in the arm and civilians fresh 
hope for consumer goods. WPB quickly 
polished up a plan for cutting war produc- 
tion 40% when Germany quits. 

This calls for (1) eliminating all possi- 
ble government controls (2) retaining 
manpower regulations until the labor sup- 
ply permits their discontinuance, and (3) 
retaining some necessary regulations to in- 
sure orderly change over.° At the same 
time war production will continue at be- 
tween 35 to 45 billion dollars a year until 
the Japs are licked: 


Oil Pact Hits Snag 


Senators decide to go slow on interna- 
tional agreement submitted by FDR. 


FDR jumped to comply with a demand 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee that the British-American oil agree- 
ment (PATHFINDER, Aug. 21) be submitted 
to the Senate for ratification as a treaty. 

But the committee didn’t jump to ratify 
the agreement.” Chairman Senator Tom 
Connally (D.-Tex.) said there'll be no ac- 
tion without “careful study and consid- 
eration” with opportunities for oil indus- 
try and general public “to express their 
views about this document.” 

One oi! industry répresentative had al- 
ready spoken. J. Howard Pew of Phila- 





UNDER A SPELL is this Kentucky faith healer 
holding rattle snake during religious rites. 


delphia, president of Sun Oil Co., called 
the agreement “a possible first step toward 
a super-state cartel covering the petroleum 
industry in all parts of the world.” 


Resignation of Charles E. Wilson, 
WPB vice chairman, was accepted by 
FDR. Wilson said “unjust” charges within 
WPB that he was against reconversion 
prompted him to quit in the interest of 
operating efficiency. Actually, he favored 
reconversion, Wilson said, blaming sub- 
ordinates of WPB Chief Donald Nelson 
for the accusations. Later FDR said he 
did not know whether Nelson would re- 
sume his WPB chairmanship upon return- 
ing from China. 


Campaign Steam 
Dewey maps speaking trip; Willkie still 
big question mark in election campaign. 


Campaign strategy was complete. Plan- 
ning was finished. The Dewey camp was 
ready to shoot. Its first blast was sched- 
uled for Sept. 7 when Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey would speak in Philadelphia. 

Then will follow a 17 day trip that prob- 
ably will include visits to Pacific Coast 
states and the Southwest. GOP strate- 
gists also have their eyes on Army camps 
in this country. Whether Dewey will at- 
tempt to go overseas was not divulged. 

In the White House FDR maintained 
political silence although he had invited 
Wendell Willkie to consult with him on 
foreign policy. Willkie ruled out politics 
as a subject of discussion, suggested that 
if the meeting be held at all, it should take 
place after election @y. 

Riggest question mark in both Demo- 
cratic and GOP camps was Willkie. He 





talked with John Foster Dulles, Dewey's 
foreign policy advisor, at Dewey’s sugges- 
tion. A joint statement after the talk said 
it was “not animated by partisan consid- 
eration, nor having to do with any candi- 
dacy.” Neither by word nor action did 
Willkie indicate whether he would support 
Dewey. He still was on the fence. 


* * * 


EAST: Triple launching of an aircraft car- 
rier and two 13,000 ton cruisers at Phila- 
delphia set a world record. 

Several thousand Washington govern- 
ment workers faced delayed payday when 
Treasury fire destroyed salary checks. 

The Navy rebuked Brewster Aeronauti- 
cal Corp., for refusing to pay employes 
$1,500,000 in wages under a WLB ruling 
despite the fact Navy had given the com- 
pany $2 million for that purpose. 


WEST: Seattle is planning a postwar 
world’s fair to be held within two years 
after labor and materials are available. 

Universal military training was de- 
mand by Warren H, Atherton, American 
Legion commander in a Los Angeles talk. 

San Francisco’s population has grown 
66,199 to 700,735, the California Popula- 
tion Commission reported. 


MIDWEST: Powder bags at a Baraboo, 
Wis., ordnance plant were rejected because 
they bore red stains. Inspectors found 
girls filling them had sealed them with a 
kiss. A stop order on kisses was issued. 

Health authorities of Shorewood, Mil- 
waukee suburb, imposed a quarantine for- 
bidding children under 16 to leave their 
homes because of a polio outbreak. 

Better rural housing is essential for 
postwar years L. E. Mahan, St. Louis, 
mortgage association official, declared in 
Lafayette, Ind. 


SOUTH: Price control must be continued 
after the war to prevent inflation Chester 
Bowles, OPA chief, said in Dallas, Tex. 

Henry Wallace denied in Houston, Tex., 
that President Roosevelt had promised him 
an important job if FDR is re-elected. 

General Chemical Co., will begin con- 
struction soon of a $1,000,000 chemical 
plant at Front Royal, Va. 
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ICELAND PRES. Sveinn Bjornssen sees Sam 


Rayburn (r). Will talk air bases with FDR. 











International 


JEEP IN PARIS brought crowds of joyous 


people cheering these American liberators. 


Roads to Berlin 


It was 1940 all over again but this time 
the blitz was in reverse. Four years ago 
France had fallen, Hitler jigged happily at 
Compiegne as word of his roving armies’ 
conquests came to him, Last week he hud- 
died in temporary safety somewhere in 
Germany, his reeling troops in retreat 
under relentless hammering of Allied arms. 

It was the beginning of the end. Amer- 
ican troops pounded onward through 
northern France only 113 miles from Ger- 
man borders. From the south, Allied 
troops raced toward Germany 150 miles 
away. On the eastern front, mighty Rus- 
sia slugged battle weary Nazis 150 miles 
from the German homeland. Paris had 
fallen. Marseille was free. Toulon was 
liberated. Warsaw was teetering. In north- 
ern Italy the pressure against the Nazis 
became greater. Jaws of defeat were clos- 
ing around Hitler. 

From Paris echoed Charles ‘de Gaulle’s 
broadcast: “We will not rest until we 
march, as we must, into enemy territory 
as conquerors,” as the Americans drove 
east toward the Rhine while our forces 
plunged to the Swiss and Italian frontiers. 

Pinched from every side Germany ‘sud- 
denly faced a new. disaster. Rumania 
broke with the Axis and fought each other 
as Rumanian troops turned guns on Ger- 
man fighters. In Mexico, former King 
Carol expressed happiness at the turn of 
events which sent Russian troops lunging 
through the Galati gap toward the country 
that until lately had supplied Germany 
with the bulk of her oil. 

Bulgaria caught the jitters, moved to 
follow Rumania’s lead and asked for arm- 





istice terms. Hungary too was on the 
verge of turning on Germany. Her cabi- 
net was shaken up as Nazi foreign minis- 
ter Ribbentrop sped to Budapest in a des- 
perate attempt to keep that country in 
Germany’s orbit. 

Civil war raged in Greece. The conti- 
nent was aflame as the fringe of Ger- 
many’s house of conquest toppled from 
its foundation of blood and cruelty. 

Armed power that made the might of 
the once proud Wehrmacht of 1940 fade 
by comparison was the reason. So terrific 
was the death and destruction from the 
air and on the ground, that German troops 
trembled, giggled Toolishly, from battle 
shock as Americans took them prisoner. 
Remnants of the Nazi forces headed home. 

Ahead of them went Marshal Henri 
Petain, Pierre Laval, and Edouard Herriot, 
former premier of France. The Vichy 
regime had collapsed and the Gestapo 
placed the trio in custody somewhere in 
Germany. Before he was taken away, the 
88 year old Petain sent a message to the 
French people urging them to unite. 

Left behind by their fleeing comrades, 
isolated groups of snipers in Paris, Mar- 
seille, Arles, in southern France, were tar- 
gets of the Maquis. 

A German stand behind the Maginot or 
Siegfried lines was a bare possibility. But 
in the words of General Eisenhower, “the 
Germans ought to roll over now. The de- 
feat of the German army will precede, not 
follow, the German collapse.” 


Colonies for Italy? 


Count Carlo Sforza, spark plug of Italy’s 
Bonomi Cabinet, has spread the word that 
unless colonies of all nations were merged 
into a great international trust, Italy ex- 
pected to get back her own. Minister 
Sforza condemned Mussolini’s rape of 
Ethiopia, conceded the Dodecanese Islands 
probably would return to the Greek fold. 

This left Italy’s African colonies of 
Libya (Tripoli), Eritrea and Somaliland 
as the big question mark. Washington 
observers believe Sforza fears Great Brit- 
ain considers them a possible threat to her 
own African empire and route to India, 
would like to control them herself. They 
point out that Sforza’s first condition, that 
all colonies be pooled under mixed admin- 
istration, is an ideal but very unlikely sit- 
uation since Britain will fight to retain her 
own. Therefore Sforza is laying Italy’s 
“rights” on the table before the peace con- 
ference dickering starts. 

- Actually Italy’s arid African colonies 
are a liability, have always needed exces- 
sive subsidization. (There are more Ital- 
ians in a few blocks of New York’s “Little 
Italy” than the entir@ African continent.) 
Retention of Libya and Eritrea would 
merely give Italy some prestige, may well 
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be blocked by bitterness of Mussolini's 
victims such as Greece and France. 

Other stickers for the peace conference 
are cities of Fiume, a football between 
Italy and Yugoslavia since World War I, 
and Trieste. Sforza would make Fiume 
the seat of the new international security 
organization, retain Trieste for Italy but 
as a free port. Yugoslavia yearns for both 
cities as her only big Adriatic outlets. 


China’s Greatest Need 


China stands unique among nations 
which have felt the wrath of the Axis war 
machine. But unlike othér Axis victims, 
Chungking isn’t asking postwar feeding. 
What China wants most is an adequate 
transportation system. 

China can feed her own people, accord- 
ing to Shi Shiang Chen, official of the 
Chungking Ministry of Food, if trans- 
portation facilities are provided.to give 
proper food distribution. Past famines are 
direct result of poor transportation. 

Chen explained: While some provinces 
have produced adequate food to meet all 
needs, people in other provinces have 
starved because there was no adequate 
means of getting supplies. Pre-war trans- 
portation, with the exception of a few 
trunk railroads, depended entirely on slow- 
moving carts, mostly oxen-drawn. Result 


was a high percentage of food spoilage, 


starvation, when actually there was plenty. 
China’s No. 1 postwar project is rem- 


‘edying that condition by construction of 


more railroads, a complete system of high- 
ways, establishment of motor truck lines. 
Restoration of Manchuria and ejection of 
Japanese invaders will intensify China’s 
transportation problem. Chungking offi- 
cials look to the U.S.A. and other United 
Nations to help her solve that problem. 

Said Chen: “If we can get that help 
from the United Nations we will not ex- 
pect aid from any relief program.” 


International 


PRISONER of own people is lon Antonescu, 
jailed when his Rumania turned on Germany. 
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Killum or Kissum 

The story of a number of American 
Indians, assigned by the Army to stalk 
Nazis on the battlefront in Italy, has come 
back to Hollywood, of all places. It seems 
that the Post Exchange officer, somewhere 
north of Rome, decided the men had 
worked so hard they ought to have a 
movie. The choice simmered down to 
either a two-gun typical Western or a 
sophisticated love drama. 

One of the Indian boys saw the selected 
film being taken, at last, from a truck by 
an officer who said: “Movie tonight. You 
won’t want to miss it. We’re lucky to get 
it so soon.” This did not impress the In- 
dian, who stared hard at the can contain- 
ing the reels of celluloid. Pointing to the 
can, he asked: “Whatum in show? Killum 
or kissum?” Before the PX officer could 
manage an answer, the Indian added: 
“Killum, me see. Kissum, me stay in 
tent.” 


Our Oldest Soft-Drink 


America’s earliest soft-drink was, and 
is, Tulapai. Today descendants of the first 
Americans are almost ready to harvest 
the corn that will be next winter’s food- 
drink for New Mexico and Arizona 
Apaches. 

Corn (i.e., maize) has constituted the 
principal item in the American Indian’s 
diet for thousands of years. Green, it is 
still relished as “roasting ears”; dried, 
it is ground into meal for bread, or 
parched. Apaches, broadly hinting that 
the making of Tulapai may have come up 
from the Aztecs, pay no heed to what 





TULAPAI is brewing on the Arizona mesa, Made of corn and Jimson, it's Apaches’ favorite “pop.” 


the world’s doing elsewhere while they 
concentrate on their corn harvests. From 
ten to 30 gunnysacks of seed will be 
enough to “Tulapai” the average Apache 
household all year. 

Land is broken and planting is accom- 
plished in one operation. Corn-planting 


Day is a big day, with each member of 
the Apache family contributing something. 
Soon after sunrise the prairie schooner, 
carrying the entire family, rumbles out to 
a bole-flared juniper alongside the corn 
patch. A team of pintos driven by the 
older boys pulls a ten-inch mole-board 
plow handled by Papa Apache. Mrs. 
Apache trails along behind, dropping the 
seed of the blue-hued corn. Since the 
growing crop will get no cultivation, 
Apaches plant a corn that’s hardy and 
mountain-acclimated. Also, reports say, 
it thrives well in weeds and is drought- 
resistant. ‘ 

About now, awaiting Jack Frost’s first 
light touch upon the landscape, they pre- 
pare for harvest. Then they return to 
their corn patches for the first time since 
the planting. This journey demands much 
communal ceremony. Teen-age girls en- 
tertain the babies while brothers and 
fathers carry armloads of ripe ears to 
huge piles where squaws sort them. 
Mouths: begin to water. Here are the 
makings ot aundreds of gallons of Tula- 
pai. 

The drying process must be quick. 
Squaws haul the ears to flat shed roofs 
where, after a few days of sun, the crop 
is ready for shelling. Again the hands of 
the squaws are put into play for, some- 
how, it is accepted that the men are best 
at watching. Shelled and sacked, the corn 
is toted down to the nearest creek. 

A week later pitch-blackened five- 
gallon cans, half filled with water, begin 
to simmer on a copious bed of hot oak 
coals. Presently the water-carriers shuffle 
in with another load—dripping gunny- 
sacks, bulging with soaked corn. Now, 
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grandmothers join the group at the fires 
to manipulate the “metate” or pestle, and 
pummel the water-swelléd kernels to a 
paste. The aroma is that from a freshly- 
filled silo. The corn-pulp is plopped into 
the boiling water and aromatic cedar 
limbs are laid on the coals. Squaws go 





from can to can, stirring the contents 
with a stick that once was a broom- 
handle. 

Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their Tulapai by going 
up-creek for a sackful of Jimson weed 
roots. The men hack them up and drop 
them into the crude corn mash. For four 
hours, on this 5,000 foot plateau of the 
Apache country, the mixture boils. At 
high noon, having attained the consistency 
and complexion of bean soup, the Tulapai 
is ready to drink. 

Then the Apaches, with Tulapai as 
their loadstone, put on real pow-wows. 
No trouble telling where the party is. 
Like spokes toward a hub, Indians con- 
verge on the wickiup from everywhere. 
Outside the abode are five or ten five- 
gallon cans. Quart-cups or granite bowls 
stand beside them.: Men gather around, 
talking a little, drinking more. The Squaws 
compare this year’s product with last, note 
some slight departure from the ancient 
routine, its benefits or detriments. All aft- 
ernoon men, women and children imbibe 
freely of Tulapai—the earliest of Amer- 
ica’s soft-drinks. 


Labor Incident: 1763 


What may be the first “labor incident” 
recorded in American history occurred 
181 years ago when soo Seneca Indians, 
enraged at losing their jobs on the Ni- 
agara Falls portage, staged the bloody 
Devil’s Hole Massacre. They ambushed 
the very first English wagon train that 
came up the new wagon road replacing 
the portage trail and virtually annihilated 
teamsters and soldiers. More than 100 
were killed. 


While the French controlled the his- 


toric Niagara portage (early America’s 
Burma Road) they hired the Senecas to 
carry furs and supplies over steep Lewis- 
ton Mountain via an old trail around the 
falls. For a long time the customary pay 
for a full and arduous day’s work was a 
plug of tobacco and a pint of rum. The 
British assumed control after the fall of 
Fort Niagara in 1759. Sir William John- 
son had Captain John Montresor of the 
Royal Engineers convert the old Indian 
trail into a wagon road, so threw all the 
Senecas out of a pack-job. 

On Sept. 14, 1763, the first wagon train 
left Fort Schlosser above Niagara Falls 
en route to the lower landing where 


’ Lewiston, N. Y., stands today. About 


midway of the journey the Senecas lay 
in ambush atop the rocky ridge high over 
Niagara Gorge. Many of the wagon train 
crew fell with the first crash of musketry. 
These dropped as the Indians went to 
work with tomahawk and scalping knives. 
Scores were tossed over the cliff into the 
Niagara Gorge. History records the names 
of only two who escaped. John Stedman, 
in charge of the portage, was on a fast 


horse and galloped away. A drummer-: 


boy named Matthews dropped over the 
cliff, landed. in a tree and later made his 
way to Niagara. 
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HOW TO LOSE 
MONEY IN A HURRY 





Bill Watson had an experience you 

wouldn’t want! It was with an old 
fellow who did odd jobs—like cutting 
grass, trimming shrubbery and digging 
flower beds. 





It wasn’t. Somebody told the old 
man he had a suit for damages . . . 
he collected . . . and plenty. Bill had 
to mortgage his home and sacrifice most 
of his lifetime savings to pay that judg- 








Then it happened. Apparently, 


there was an unnoticed loose step 
on the stepladder. Anyway, the gardener 
tumbled from the ladder while trimming 
the top of a hedge. 





Bill did everything a good citizen 

would do. Took the old man to the 
hospital, paid all the doctors’ and nurses’ 
bills. He thought that was the end of 
the matter. 


$10 a Year Would Have Saved Bill’s Worries 


YES ... for only $10 a year, Bill could 
have protected himself against that 
loss—just as you, too, can protect 
yourself and your iamily up to 
$10,000 against damage suit claims 
which might cause you to lose your 
home or your savings. 


Why take chances? Ask any insurance 
Agent or Broker to tell you about 
North America’s New $10,000 Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability Policy — the big- 
gest $10 worth of protection you can buy. 
He will also tell you, without obligation, 
how to protect what you have against: 


1. Damage to your home, your car, or 
other personal property. 


2. Claims for injuries to other persons 
or damage to their property. 


3. Loss of income through personal. ac- 
cidents—on land, in the air, or at sea. 


Call in your local Agent or Broker. Talk 
with him about North America protec- 
tion. He charges you nothing for advice, 
nothing for his time. Yet, he may save 
you money and trouble. 

. * * 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 
1792, oldest stock fire and marine insurance 
company in the country, heads the group of 
North America Companies which write practi- 
cally all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, 
and Casualty Insurance through your oy 
or Broker. North America Agents are li in 
local Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


ment. You’ve guessed it. Bill didn’t 
have that kind of insurance. 





COMPANIES 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA e@ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY @ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Construction of a 1,000,000-bu. soy- 
bean storage plant has been started by 
Pillsbury’s feed division at Clinton, Ia. 
Plans also call for storage of oats, corn, 
other grains during the harvest season. 
Facilities will include 44 tanks 110 feet 
high and 30 interstice bins. 


Incentive System on the Spot 


A U. S. tax appeals court has been 
called on to decide whether “a man who 
works with his hands is worth $5,000 a 
year.” Lincoln Electric Co. of Cleveland 
says he is; a Treasury official says “No.” 

At stake is Lincoln’s profit-sharing’ plan 
for 1,300 employes, basis for the Treas- 
ury’s demand for $1,600,000 back taxes 
from 1940-41. Future prices of welding 
equipment may depend on the outcome. 

The situation: Treasury claims Lincoln 
owes the taxes on back income. Lincoln 
claims it doesn’t, that the money on which 
taxes are claiméd was paid in bonuses to 
employes. Treasury says this is not legit- 
imate, although bonus system (incentive) 
has been in force for 10 years, is OK’d by 
Treasury’s stabilization division. 

Although working at a lower scale than 
others in the same industry, Lincoln said 





World Food League 


Definite plans for a permanent world 
food and agriculture organization were an- 
nounced last week by the international 
commission which has worked on the 
project since the Hot Springs, Va., Food 
Conference in June, 1943. 

It is designed to do for food and farm- 
ing what the International Labor Office is 
doing for labor by (1) raising standards of 
living and nutrition throughout the world; 
(2) increasing efficiency of distribution of 
agricultural products; (3) improving rural 
living conditions. 

The organization would cost about 
$2,500,000 a year at the beginning. U.S.A. 
would pay 25% of this; Great Britain 
15%; Russia 8%; China 65%; Canada 

%; and smaller nations in proportion. 
Twenty nations must approve it. Ameri- 
can participation will be up to Congress. 


More Pork for Military 


Heavy pork production met all needs 
this year, temporarily erased that meat 
from the ration list. Next year production 
is expected to be considerably, less. 

Fearful the 1945 production might leave 


its employes average $5,000 yearly under 
the incentive system. Lincoln officials 
claim the plan has cut. the cost of weld- 
ing equipment 66%, resulted in $60,000,- 
000 savings to the government since Pearl 
Harbor. A Treasury official countered: 
“No man who works with his hands is 
worth $5,000 a year.” 

Lincoln contends the incentive system 
has more than doubled production, but 
Treasury tax collectors refuse to consider 
that. Nor would they comment on pro- 
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posals that Lincoln raise its scale, put. 
twice as many workers on the job. 

Hearings on the knotty problem are set 
for this month. The result may affect the 
future of incentive systems. 


Postwar expansion plans of Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., call for development 
of foreign trade, which will be handled by 
a newly formed foreign operations division 
headed by G. O. Hoyt as vice president. 
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CHINATOWN EMPLOYMENT bureau was opened in New York by Bendix Aviation Corp., to 
work on celestial navigation instruments. Others will serve as interpreters at the plant. 














them short of their needs, the military de- 
cided to stockpile pork. WFA last week 
issued a new set-aside order requiring all 
federally inspected packers to reserve from 
each week’s slaughter: frozen pork sides, 
6% of the total carcass weight; loins, 35% 
of total production; hams, 40% of total 
production; square cut and seedless bel- 
lies, 50% of production falling between 6 
and 20 lbs.; shoulder cuts, 70%. 
Effective Aug. 27 the order will be en- 
forced until upwards of 3,000,000 lbs. of 
pork have been reserved. For consumers 


this may mean still higher ration points. 


Pine Bluff, Ark., hog producers are 
fuming about WFA and OPA too. Reason 
is that in amending and revising floor and 
ceiling price orders on heavy hogs nine 
times, somebody slipped. Now farmers 
can’t sell heavy hogs for less than $14.45 
a hundred or more than $13.40. Either 
way they would be breaking the law. Now 
OPA and WFA are trying to untangle 
themselves as well as the producers. 
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WILD RICE HARVEST in Minnesota means $80,000 income fo Indians. They bend stalks over 
boat, flail them with stick to knock out kernels. In big cities wild rice costs about $1 a /b. 
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Look what the Vartin Mars 


o: 0. Ree has done to Main Street ! de SS aS ae 


gprs and pagodas, the Tower 

of London and the Taj Mahal 
... yesterday, these were the dreams 
Today, 


of armchair travellers. 


they’re just across the way! 


To you, Mr. and Mrs. America, 
the giant Martin Mars means swift 
luxurious travel . . . an opportunity 
to see at last the distant lands of 
romance. To American business 
these great flying boats mean more. 
By speeding cargo to or from any 
spot on the globe in three days or 
less, Mars-type transports will 
assure fast delivery of U. S. prod- 
ucts... . quick availability of U. S. 
technical knowledge . reduced 
inventories for foreign distributors 
... prompt repair service on ex- 
ported items... and swift shipment 


of perishable goods. All -this at a 


fraction of present ton-mile costs! 


The Plane of Tomorrow 
. . . Flying Today! 


Airminded Americans know that 
the 72-ton Martin Mars is the 
world’s largest flying boat . . . that 
she’s now in regular trans-Pacific 
service, speeding men and supplies 
to far-flung naval bases . . . that 
she’s the prototype of 20 larger 
82-ton giants being built by Martin 
for the Navy . . . and that she’s the 
most: efficient airplane yet built, 
per pound of material used, per 
horsepower, per gallon of fuel. 


But the Mars is far more. She’s 
the transport of tomorrow, flying 
today! In commercial versions of 
the, Mars, postwar airline operators 


will have no visionary, untried 


design. Instead, they will have a 
successful type, thoroughly tested 
in overocean transportation. Pro- 
duction lines for Mars transports 
will, at war’s end, be completely 
tooled and manned by experienced 
workers, eliminating conversion de- 
lays. If the aviation industry can 
set aside reserves for postwar con- 
struction and employment, Main 
Street will encircle the globe, thanks 
to Martin Mars transports! 


THe GLenn L. Martin Company, 
BaLTImMorE 3, MARYLAND 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY-~-OMABA 
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Self-sealing Plastic 


Uncle Sam’s B-29’s are now equipped 
with shatter-resistant, transparent plastic 
enclosures that self-seal bullet and flak 
holes. Added to the special construction 
of the plane’s aluminum pressurized com- 
partments, the rubber-like nature of the 
plastic makes possible the retaining of 
ground-level atmospheric conditions with- 
in the plane despite enemy fire. 

Superchargers maintain normal pressure 
within the control cabin, gunner’s com- 
partment, and tail gunner section. (See 
diagram). Development and use of the 
plastic makes possible near-stratosphere 
operations without oxygen masks. 

A rubbery plastic interlayer, called 
“butacite,” gives the enclosures their self- 
sealing qualities. Army and Navy tests 
disclosed that bullet and flak holes closed 
almost completely. Small punctures that 
are not completely sealed are patched 
quickly and without difficulty by crewmen. 


Better Truck Brakes 


War-geared experimental laboratories 
which helped achieve American air supe- 
riority are beginning to pall new tricks out 





Teaching the Other Half 


For every Mexican who reads, writes, 
another doesn’t know how. Mexico hasn’t 
the teachers, schools, or money for them. 

But last week President Avila Camacho 
opened a drive to abolish illiteracy with- 
out trained teachers or formal schooling. 
If it works, it may be copied throughout 
Latin America, where Mexico’s 50% illit- 
eracy is about average. 

In the next six months, the government 
will print a primer for every illiterate 
Mexican. Meanwhile the illiterates will 
register with local authorities. Beginning 
March 1, 1945, every literate able-bodied 
citizen aged 18 to 60 will be required by 
law to get a primer, teach at least one il- 
literate countryman to read and write. 

In March, 1946, there’ll be a nationwide 
check-up. If illiteracy has been licked by 
then, President Camacho says the next 
step will be to tackle other problems. 


Final Run of an edition of 30,000 Bibles 
—first ever printed in Canada—rolled off 
presses in Toronto last week. The Bibles 
were printed on Canadian paper, bound in 
Canadian leather. 





of the bag for civilian postwar markets. 

One firm, Borg-Warner’s Pesco Products 
Co., has developed a vacuum brake in- 
tensifier. Said to be applicable to truck, 
automobile, or airplane, the intensifier in- 
creases pressure of hydraulic brakes. Thus 
requiring lighter pressure on brake pedal. 


Shot in the Blossom 


A new spray developed by operators of 
the University of Wisconsin greenhouses 
may end the early spring tomato shortage 
which has plagued housewives. Also, it 
can increase income of hothouse growers. 

R. H. Roberts and Esther Struckmeyer, 
developers of the spray, describe its use as 
a “shot in the blossom.” It makes possible 
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Acme 


PRESSURIZED compartments of B-29 Superfortress are black areas on this recent diagram. 


earlier planting, larger yields, quicker 
harvest, will enable hothouse growers to 
get their tomatoes on the market early. 

The spray is betanaphthoxy acetic acid. 


Source for Fuel Oil 


Experts who say America’s oil resources 
will be drained dry in the next few dec- 
ades don’t worry Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
Pan-American Petroleum and Transport 
Co. president. 

U.S.A. liquid fuel needs for the next 
1,000 years probably can be supplied by 
tapping oil shales, tar sands, coal, he re- 
ported to the American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Wilson urged a government-financed 
research program to develop fully. 
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Rio Turnover 


In his pocket, squat, swarthy Brazilian 
dictator Getulio Vargas carried a letter of 
resignation signed by his old pal, the coun- 
try’s second biggest shot, foreign minister 
Oswaldo Aranha. Last week Vargas pulled 
out the letter and Aranba was through. 

Aranha wrote it in June, after he got in 
trouble as vice president of the “Society of 
the Friends of the Americas,” an organi- 
zation that had started with official bless- 
ings and with Jefferson Caffery, American 





Acme 


OUT WENT OSWALDO ARANHA, friend of 


the U.S.A., as Brazilian foreign minister. 


ambassador at Rio, as Society president. 

Vargas never clearly explained why he 
turned against the society and ordered it 
disbanded. Word was passed that “com- 
munist elements sneaked in.” Strong-arm 
work of disbanding was done by Alexandre 
Marcondos, another old Vargas crony, who 
now holds three cabinet posts: labor, se- 
curity, and interior. 

Hemisphere diplomats, who _ rated 
Aranha with Cordell Hull and Sumner 
Welles as a leader in movements for Pan 
American unity, wondered’ whether 
Aranha’s dismissal might have interna- 
tional angles. ¢ 

With Aranha at the helm of Brazil’s for- 
eign policy, the big-Portuguese-speaking 
nation -has been the U.S.A.’s strongest 


* South American ally, particularly against 


the Axis-minded Argentine government. 
But now Argentine troops will cross the 
Brazilian border to help celebrate Brazil's 
Independence Day, Sept. 7. Three days 
later, Brazilian troops will return the 
courtesy. Other Brazilian troops are still 
fighting side by side with Yanks in Italy. 
These developments could mean a 
warming friendship with Argentina, a 
weakening of Brazil’s ties to U.S.A. 


Helicopters are getting a try-out in 
Mexico. The sstraight-rising planes are 
being tested by a new corporation, “Heli- 
copteros de Mexico,” for service to link 
outlying communities with main airlines. 
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Famous DUO-THERM Fuel Oil Heaters 
and Automatic Water Heaters / 


America’s Leading Fuel Oil Heaters—same quality as 
pre-war Duo-Therms now delivering more heat from 
less fuel in 500,000 homes! 


Same Exclusive Features—including patented Bias 
Baffle Dual Chamber Burner that gets more heat from 
every drop of oil! Special Waste Stopper saves heat! 
Coordinated Controls for greatest efficiency! 


Only $39.95 for the model shown—it radiates and 
circulates heat. 


Send the Coupon! We'll help you find out if you can 
qualify for one of the new Duo-Therms we’ve been 
authorized to make in the interest of public health. 


Duo-THERM 


DIVISION OF MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LANSING 3, MICH. 
ew BACK IN CIVILIAN PRODUCTION without 


interrupting the steady flow of war goods that 
won our plants a three-star Army-Navy “E”’. 


America’s Largest Manufacturer of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 





Plenty of Hot Water for a family of four for less than 
4 cents a day! 


No Gas or Electric Connéctions Needed! These efficient, 
economical, fully-automatic Duo-Therm Water Heaters 
burn cheap fuel oil! 


Same Outstanding Quality —same dependable perform- 
ance—that has made Duo-Therm America’s largest 
manufacturer of fuel oil heating appliances! 


Send the Coupon! Let us help you find out whether 
your need for a water heater is one of the essential 
civilian needs for which the Government. has allotted 
us the necessary materials. 


DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corp. 

Department F . 

Lansing 3, Michigan 

Please help me find out, without obligation, whether | am eligible to 
buy a new () DUO-THERM FUEL OIL HEATER or a new CC) DUO- 


! ! 
! ! 
| ! 
! ! 
| | 
THERM AUTOMATIC FUEL Oil WATER HEATER or () both. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen— 
It’s a Sweetheart of a Picture! 


Yes! It’s gay with that youthful 
romantic spirit! It's reckless 
with the kind of abandon that 
makes for swell fun when you 
join in the joy! It’s a grand cast 
in a grand screen treat! 





Starring 


Robert LIVINGSTON 
and RUTH TERRY 


with HENRY HULL 
GRANT WITHERS 
THURSTON HALL 
LLOYD CORRIGAN 








Education 
Mythical Equality 


Caste system charges were leveled at 
America’s educational system by W. Lloyd 
Warner, Chicago University  sociologist- 
anthropologist, when he branded equality 
of opportunity “a myth.” 

Said he: “America will not be able to 
boast of such equality urftil all boys and 
girls with 1.Q.’s above too:are able to at- 
tend high school and all the 1.Q.’s over 
110 are afforded four years in college.” 

America, he said, has a complex class 
system “more subtle than the distinctions 
of wealth” and the schools “fail to break 
down these barriers.” He added: “At a 
station called high school young people 
are dumped into the outside world or into 
fields labeled ‘college preparatory,’ ‘com- 
mercial,’ or ‘vocational.’ There they are 
inspected not only for brains and learning 
ability but also for skin color, cut of 
clothes and parental bank accounts.” 

Warner charged schools and pupils 
themselves have much to do with holding 
people in the “existing social structure” 
and so “it is fallacious to believe every 
boy has an equal chance to reach the 
White House.” 


Classes on the Seashore 


Few college students have such a vaca- 
tion as do those attending Duke Univer- 
sity’s marine school. They spent their 
months out of the classroom attending a 
“summer school’ at the seashore, where 
they had an opportunity to see how much 
they had learned. 

Duke’s marine school maintains labora- 
tories, dormitories, boat house, boats, 
other equipment on Piver’s Island in Core 
Sound, near Beaufort, N.C. Typical class- 
room attire is beachwear. 

Informal is the word for these summer 
classes, conducted by Dr. A. S. Pearse, on 
the beaches, in the laboratory, or fishing 
for marine specimens. 


Postwar Youth Problem 


Another “lost generation” will follow 
this war if educational problems of 14 to 
18 year olds aren’t solved soon, the annual 
American Federation of Teachers conven- 
tion in Chicago was warned by Mrs. W. A. 
Hastings, national PTA president. 

Estimating more than 3,000,000 14 to 
18 year olds left school during the war 
without “finishing their education, Mrs. 
Hastings urged enforcement of child labor 
standards, increased counseling and guid- 
ance service, general community planning 
by educators, labor and business leaders. 

Breakdown in school attendance, lower- 
ing of compulsory education age, and the 
wave of juvenile delinquency were listed 
as major problems by Joseph F. Landis, 
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Cleveland, re-elected Federation president. 
Pre-war gains in the fight against child 
labor and insistence youth remain in school 
have been weakened by the war emer- 
gency, lax attendance enforcement, and 
lure of big salaries, Landis complained. 

“Let us not be lulled into a false sense 
of security by the hope federal aid will 
solve the problem,” said Landis. “At best, 
federal aid will supplement, not supplant 
local and state aid.” 


Virginia’s Rural Schools 


Virginia’s rural school set-up will under- 
go a complete change, if recommendations 
of a school merger committee are carried 
out. One proposal is to consolidate many 
of the state’s 378 rural high schools for 
greater operating efficiency and economy. 

A high school, reported the committee, 
should not attempt to operate with less 
than 360 pupils, but only 21 of the state’s 
country high schools have enrollments that 
large. Consolidation may evolve a re- 
gional or school district plan. 

The committee also recommended con- 
solidation of rural elementary schools so 
no building would have less than four 
rooms. County boundaries would have" 
only secondary consideration in establish- 
ing districts. 


Forecasting Art Ability 


No longer do art students have to gam- 
ble on their ability. New York's Cooper 
Union Art School has developed a method 
for measuring a student’s ability which 
eliminates guesswork. 

Secret is an aptitude test including pro- 
duction of an architectural plan for a 
one-story building, a pencil drawing of a 
human figure in relation to surrounding 
objects, a plasteline model. Other entrance 
tests include reading to determine ability 
to select articles on art, and measurement 
of ability to determine quality of solid 
objects on a flat surface. 

The tests have been surprisingly ac- 
curate, ‘says director Walter S. Watson. 








Dept. Con. & Dev., Raleigh. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL in summer boasts lab for 


on-the-spot study of fascinating marine life. 
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Something has to give soon in the 
conflict on the recording battleline. RCA- 
Victor is at rock-bottom as far as press- 
ings held for release are concerned and 
Columbia is hoping for a break in pro- 
moting forthcoming releases by Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The two companies, with Decca, will try 
to whistle up their courage with piano, 
vocal and popular discs getting around the 
big, bad “‘ban-master,” Petrillo. 


Classics: Victor’s No. 1 issue of the 
moment is an album of piano music which 
rounds out seven master pianists playing 
seven piano masterworks. There’s now 
Mozart by Jose Iturbi; Beethoven by 
Claudio Arrau; more Beethoven by Artur 
Schnabel; Chopin by Alexander Brailow- 
sky; Brahms by Vladimir Horowitz; 
Rachmaninoff by the late master himself, 
and Heitor Villa-Lobos, the new records, 
by Artur Rubinstein. A cumulative col- 
lection, but it’s the finest with all the 
world’s best orchestras. 

Columbia’s list is impressive. There’s a 
Wagner Concert at the top with Fritz 
Reiner conducting the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony in Five Famous Orchestral Ex- 
cerpts, itffcluding the Prelude from Die 
Meistersinger, the Forest Murmurs from 
Siegfried, two Preludes from Lohengrin 
and The Ride of the Valkyries from Die 
Walkure. The Sonata No. 3 for Violin and 
Piano by Debussy is played by Joseph 
Szigeti with Andor Foldes at the piano 
(Columbia X-MX-242). Rudolf Serkin 
presents a brilliant Toccata and Fugue in 
E Minor (Columbia 71594-D) which is 
Bach at its best. Frederick Stock appears 
with his Chicago Symphony on new rec- 
ords—this time in a combination of George 
Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1 in 
A Major and Reznicek’s seldom-heard 
Donna Diana Overture. Also on list is an- 
other Sir ‘Thomas Beecham, still another 
Peer Gynt Suite for your collection. 


Popular: Perry Como and a mixed 
chorus sing Lili Marlene and First Class 
Private Mary Brown, the first coming 
overseas by way of Germany, Sweden and 
the Alien Property Custodian (Victor: 
20-1592). Sammy Kaye’s Swingers and 
Swayers (Victor: 20-1590) are on hand 
with Jf J Knew Then and Hawaiian Sun- 
set. You can hear Conrad Thibault in / 
Spoke to Jefferson at Guadalcanal and 
The House I Live In. Also on Decca’s list 
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Everybody loves 


Officer Clancy! 


He’s friends with all the fami- 
lies on his beat. They like to see 
him around too — he personifies 
safety and protection to the 
neighborhood. 


You can have that same feeling 
of security too—when you know 
your local insurance agent or 
broker. 


He’s on the job when you need 
him — ready with experienced 
advice on proper protection — 
always on cal in case of loss. 


Get acquainted with him— 
have contidence in him — place 
the important matter of your 
insurance protection in his care. 









Insure through on 
America Fore Agent 


FIDELITY-PHENIZ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A, CHRISTENSEN 
President Vice President 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO e THE IDELITY @ < LTY * NIAGARA FIRE iSURANCE 


Kitty Carlisle with Harry Sosnick’s. or-* 
chestra in Good Night Sweetheart and 
Evelyn Knight’s Dance with a Dolly. In 
the Brunswick Collector’s Series is one 
you won't miss: Crosby sings his second 
album of -Crosbyana. 


which includes the following companies 


n 
is a new Jimmy Dorsey /’m in Love with 
Someone and It’s a Crying Shame. Among 
the best in Decca’s Black Label Series are 





MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. * AMER N EAGL RE INSURANCE C . RST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 








Planning to 


MODERNIZE? 


O NEED to 
-_ build, in 
order to have a cheerful, com- 
fortable modern home. After 
Victory, you can work wonders 
in loveliness with easy-to-apply 
Upson Panels. Washable,—non- 
dust catching surface. In our 
FREE 16-page booklet, you'll 
find ideas for re-covering ugly 
cracked plaster. Ideas for kitch- 
en, bath, playroom—every room 
in the house. Start your plans 
now. Mail the coupon below. 


OPSON PANELS 


STRONG-BILT + KUVER-KRAK 
OUGBGL-THIK FIBRE TILE 


THE UPSON COMPANY 

2312 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 
Send me your FREE Booklet—“How to Remodel 

Interiors for Pleasure—for Utility.” 


Address 
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Treat yourself free to a new apron or smock. 

You can do it with only two or three used feed, salt, 
sugar, or flour bags. You can make pajamas, play 
suits, curtains, dresses and hundreds of other articles 
for your home and family... all from cotton bags. 
The free 32-nage booklet, ‘Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing,” tells you bag sizes, gives sewing instructions, 
shows you how to make dozens of 
clever things you will be pleased 
as punch to have. 


Send for your free copy 
of “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing’—be double thrifty; 
make your cotton bags do dou- 
ble duty. Write today. .. 
@ post card will do. ... Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 18 « MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE + Dept. 15 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 
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TOASTING 300,000th serviceman (with coffee) served by Salvation Army's waterfront canteen. 


Sally Sets A Record 


Sally—the serviceman’s affectionate 
name for the Salvation Army carried over 
from World War I—has chalked up a new 
record for war service. The organization’s 
waterfront canteen in New York has just 
clicked off 7,200 miles of traveling about 
the docks and piers. 

More than 300,000 servicemen have 
been fed coffee, doughnuts, sandwiches 
and other foods’ from the mobile unit. 
Others have received tooth paste, toilet 
articles, sweaters, other garments. 

The unit’s travels in a nine-month 
period equalled the round-trip distance 
between New York and Hollywood. 


105 Get War Honors 


The Army and Navy have granted 
awards to 105 American women for war 
bravery and efficiency, OWI reported. 

Lt. Kathleen R. Dial, Florence, Ala., 
received the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
highest award ever presented an American 
woman in uniform. Army nurses led the 
field with 97 official awards. 


Cotton Prices Increase 


Parity prices for cotton, insisted upon 
and written into the OPA law by Con- 
gress last June, brought assurances from 
legislators this should not mean higher 
consumer prices for finished garments. 

But last week OPA announced buyers 
will pay 5 to 9¢ a garment more for boys’ 
school clothes and work clothes—over- 
alls, dungarees, shirts, etc. These new re- 
tail prices are effective Sept. 15. Garments 


made from chambray will be cut 10¢ each. 

OPA says this should equalize prices; 
changes were necessary to carry*out the 
law, fulfill agreements with growers, man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers that each would re- 
ceive correct value for work and products. 


Community Study 


How successful work programs in Vir- 
ginia communities can be made models for 
other communities is being studied by Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s Extension Service. 
Basis for study is a workshop on Com- 
munity Programs in Action. 

Chief feature of the workshop is a series 
of field visits to 10 community projects 
including food preservation centers, rec- 
reation programs, libraries, public health 
and medical care programs, rural co-opera- 
tives, school-centered community pro- 
grams. Local leaders explained their tech- 
niques to extension service workers at 
each project. Idea is to encourage other 
communities to enter similar activities. 


Markswoman 


“Aunt Plinkie” is 61 years old, but she 
can “plink” more bullseyes than any other 
woman alive. Her real name is Mrs. Addie 
Topperwein, San Antonio, Tex. After she 
married Mr. Topperwein in 1903 he taught 
her to shoot a quarter out of his hand 
without hitting the hand. Other stunts 
with sifle, pistol, and shotgun, that have 
won her 14 women’s world’s records in- 
clude hitting nearly 1,500 consecutive 
chips tossed into the air one after another. 

Since Pearl Harbor, “Aunt Plinkie” nas 
traveled 55,000 miles showing the boys in 
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Army camps how it’s done. Watching her 
shoot the boys practice with new vigor. 


Recipe of the Week 


Leaning toward the sweeter things in 
life, Mrs. Hubert S. Ellis, wife of Rep. 
Ellis of West Virginia, says that chocolate 
cake, baked in her own inimitable style, is 
her favorite dessert. Here is her recipe: 

“MY CHOCOLATE CAKE” 

14 cups all purpose flour (or cake flour) 
sifted; 4 cup butter; 4 cup brown sugar 
(packed firm); } cup corn syrup; } cup 
buttermilk; 1 tsp. soda; 4 tsp. salt; 1 egg 
(well beaten); 1 tsp. vanilla; 1 sq. un- 
sweetened chocolate (melted). 

Sift flour three times with salt. Cream 
shortening and sugar thoroughly; add va- 
nilla and well beaten egg. Melt chocolate 
over warm water, cool slightly and add, 
stirring thoroughly. Add dry ingredients 
alternately with buttermilk, to which soda 
has been added and dissolved, beating 
vigorously after each addition. Bake in 
layer cake pans in moderate oven (350 
degrees) about 35 minutes or until it does 
not stick to tooth pick when tested. Cover 
top and sides with three minute frosting. 






FROM MY 
KITCHEN 
WINDOW 


I like to read about the Aladdin- 
lamp postwar homes. But they leave 
out some of the things I want most: 
lots of closet space, drain board 
space each side of the sink, a laun- 
dry in the cellar or ell, cupboards 
and shelves in the kitchen, plus a 
bathroom big enough to turn around 
in with plenty of towel racks. It’s 
funny how a man thinks he knows 
what a woman wants! 


EZZA 
Blood for Each Star 


Service flags in the two churches of 
DeLand, Ill. (population 500), have a 
total of 71 blue stars. So the women de- 
cided to give a pint of blood for each star. 

One-tenth of the population—52 women 
—traveled 160 miles to Chicago’s blood 
donor center and when the last had given 
her pint four pints still “were needed to 
match the number of stars. 


They expect to get it, and more by en- | 


listing every adult as a blood donor. 








Make These Yourself 


7112 


= 





Pattern 7112... Your new hat and bag will 


cost you very little this fall. 


Pattern 7124 . .. Give your home a litt with 


this collection of bright re-decorating ideas. 


teh Se 
Price of each pattern 16¢ (in coins). 


Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. 
Address all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 82 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. Fifteen cents more 


brings you our 32-page Needlecraft Catalog 
containing 133 illustrations of beautiful 


designs for embroidering linens, knitting, 
crochet, quilts, home decorations and toys. 











tofry 
new things? 


Do you habitually take the negative side 
when a change is suggested? Or do you 
say, “Let's try it and find out if it’s better?” 
These two questions really furnish a 
very good test to find out how young you 
feel. Take the case of Tampax. It is cer- 
tainly a sign of the times that this form 
of monthly sanitary protection (worn 
internally) is so popular among 
the students at the leading 
women’s colleges! 

The prignses of Tampax 
(internal absorption) has long 
been known to doctors, but 
this famous prodiict makes the 
method available to women generally. 
Pure surgical cotton is compressed into 
dainty one-time-use applicators, so that 
changing is a matter of moments. No 
belts, pins or external pads. No odor or 
chafing. Easy disposal. Start using Tam- 
pax this very month! 

Sold in 3 absorbencies; Regular, Super, 
Junior. At drug stores and notion coun- 
ters. A whole month’s'supply will go 
into your purse. Economy box contains 
4 months supply (average). Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 



























GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving ... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new- blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 

Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, mering, 
Its Cause and Correction, ro a the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 

tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful oe 43 years. Free—no obl x 
Benjamin N. Dept. 3408, Circle 
Tower, Ind 4, ind, 


- Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 











You can get a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer or 
by using the coupon below. 
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Customer Research Dept., Room 3710 
lr” ~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 7 


Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
i “AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE’’ | 
| 
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International 


DAWN finds Chaplain Stewart Rankin with 
his men aboard a convoy combat cutter. 


Sideline Chaplains 

On convoy sea lanes or jungle trails, 
chaplains are meeting their share.of grim 
experience and novel adventure. Doing off- 
the-record mission work is one of them. 

Desperate crowded routines, overseas 
chaplains are finding time to take up du- 
ties where prewar foreign missionaries 
left off. Typical is the work of one Navy 
chaplain attached to a Marine unit in the 
Russell group of the Solomons. Under his 
leadership, natives have organized and re- 
built their Christian mission station. 

“The building itself,” wrote Marine 
Corporal James W. Thatcher, Jr., of Stan- 
ton, Va., “is one of the finest examples 
of native art to be found in this area.” 


Luigi Cardinal Maglione, papal Sec- 
retary of State and diplomat for Vatican 
political affairs, died near Naples, Aug. 21. 


At Odds Over Arms 


Compulsory military training for peace- 
time. That has been the cry raised for 
months by groups representing varying 
shades of opinion and particularly vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

Now from another quarter—the church 
—has come diverse reaction. Most out- 
spoken has been the Most Rev. A. J. 
Muench, Roman Catholic bishop of Fargo, 
N. D. He fears excessive nationalism may 
“once more ruin the chances for a good 
peace,” says “for the protection of our 
youth against moral harm in military life, 
we declare our opposition to compulsory 
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military training once war has ended.” 

More reserved was Rev. Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, pastor of Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation, Washington, D. C.: 
“Expression of approval or opposition to 
postwar military conscription now would 
be premature. We do not have sufficient 
data to form solid opinions at this time.” 

Other prominent churchmen voiced 
mixed comments. 


C.0.’s and the War 


Approaching victory in Europe brings 
soldiers nearer the end of their enlistment 
—six months after the emergency. But 
for conscientious objectors it might mean 
even earlier release from camps, farms. 

Friends Civilian Public Service officials 
are so hopeful of this they are planning 
for demobilization of conscientious objec- 
tors by the end of this year. 

One barrier however is that Selective 
Service has final say-so as to when C.O.’s 
will be released. Indications are that it 
will be keyed to Army plans, conform to 
treatment of men in uniform. 

Quaker officials gathering data to de- 
termine the order of release, explained the 
contemplated period of demobilization 
would permit orientation of conscientious 
objectors for postwar rehabilitation work. 


Plea for Employment 


Wartime’s full employment must be 
maintained under a peacetime economy in 
the postwar world, said the Federal Coun- 
cil of Church’s annual Labor Sunday 
Message. 

“A Christian society is under sacred 
obligation to so organize itself that every- 
one willing and able to work may be 
guaranteed some meaningful occupation,” 
the church body declared. 

Warning against “narrow isolationism 
or economic imperialism” the Council: 
urged labor and management to consult, 
cooperate and make the “terrific adjust- 
ments incident to a return to peacetime 
production.” 


Sermonette 
Every religion, including Chris- 


tianity, has its handful of elements ; 
dependence on the unseen, spiritual 
being, consciousness of broken com- 
munion, and need of a new, heaven- 
given means of access. 

A principal axiom of the Chris- 


tian faith is found in the covenant 
relationship of God and man. Go- 
ing deeper into the Christian expe- 
rience, the believer finds that. con- 
version and baptism are actually 
covenants. 
Rev. Dr. Ralph Walker 

First Baptist Church, Portland, Ore. 








"For if that first covenant had been faultless, 
no place have been sought for the second.''"—Hebrews 8:7 
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Polio on the Increase 


An understaffed, overworked medical 
profession scurried about nine southern 
states in July trying to halt an infantile 
paralysis epidemic (PATHFINDER, July 24). 

One month later, new alarms sounded 
the spread of the disease into eastern and 
central states. Concern grew as reports for 
the week ending Aug. 12 numbered 1,015 
new cases, almost double for the same 
period a year ago, and increased to 5,009, 
total cases reported for the first 32 weeks 
of 1944. This was greater than for any 
similar period in 28 years. 

This month it may get worse for Sep- 
tember generally is the peak month. And, 
as one Public Health Service official said, 
“If we are now in the peak we certainly 
haven’t started out of it.” 

Public Health authorities temporarily 
banned tonsillectomies in the District of 
Columbia (where there are 95 cases), is- 
sued these warnings: (1) avoid all travel; 
(2) avoid undue physical strain, get plenty 
of rest; (3) postpone tonsillectomies; (4) 
avoid crowds, but don’t protect children 
too much—let them get a “little natural 
immunity”; (5) clean uncooked foods 
thoroughly, especially fruits and peel be- 
fore eating; (6) avoid swimming in public 
pools; (7) shun infected areas, 


Hunting TB Cure 


From Rochester, Minn., home of Mayo 
Clinic, came word that work was progress- 
ing on a new tuberculosis treatment in- 
volving the sulfone drug, promin. .« 

Encouraged by test tube experiments, 
Drs. W. H. Feldman and H. C. Hinshaw 
next tried promin on guinea pigs, then on 
humans. Results: In the test tube, promin 
destroyed TB bacilli. In guinea pigs, pro- 
min restrained growth of bacilli. In hu- 
mans, the treatment was less encouraging. 

For the present, said Feldman and Hin- 
shaw, any claims of promin being a cure 
would be “premature, misleading, extrava- 
gant.” In Washington Dr. Herman E. 
Hilleboe, National Public Health Service 
TB expert, said: 

“There is yet no known drug with tuber- 
culosis curative powers. The best treat- 
ment for early stages of TB is nature’s 
own—plenty of sunshine, fresh-air, and 
proper diet. Tuberculosis is a preventable 
disease and can be eradicated.” 


A Good Night’s Sleep 


Taking food every hour or two until 3 
a.m. is one way to keep stomach ulcers 
from acting-up after emotional disturb- 
ances, says Dr. Walter Alvarez, Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. Extra feédings 
are probably most needed between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 3 a.m. 


Miracle of Life 


When Mrs. Audrey Apman, 26, came 
out of the anesthesia in a New York hos- 
pital a physician informed her that her 
child was still-born. But he and assistants 
and nurses worked determinedly to make 
the infant live. They administered stimu- 
lants, breathed into the baby’s mouth. 
Three hours after the birth Dr. John A. 
Davis injected metrazole into the infant’s 
shoulder. This powerful respiratory stim- 
ulant accomplished the impossible. The 
baby came to life, breathed normally. 


War on Malaria 


Development of atabrine, new synthetic 
quinine, and modern methods of malaria 
prevention open the way for ridding the 
postwar world of the dread disease. 

Atabrine, first -developed by German 
chemists, was produced in this country 
before the war under Nazi controlled pat- 
ents. American chemists had to recon- 
struct the synthetic after seizure by the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

After overcoming many bottlenecks in 
production, exhaustive studies in civilian, 
Army and Navy establishments by the 
National Research Couneil’s Board for the 
Coordination of Malarial Studies, dis- 
closed that “atabrine, when properly ad- 
ministered, is fully as effective as quinine 
in the termination of the acute (malarial) 
attack and is safer than quinine.” 

In the armed forces improved methods 
of using the synthetic reduced prevalence 
of the disease from one-third to one-quar- 
ter of its incidence earlier in the war. Of 
all the cases of malaria among service men 
during 1943 there were only 100 deaths. 

Contributing to the knowledge about 
atabrine is the laboratory at Fort Knox, 
Ky., where treatment is tested under con- 
ditions simulating jungle heat, humidity. 

Jap seizure of the quinine-growing 
Netherlands East Indies provided the im- 
petus to a major medical development. 
Government quarters are hinting that the 
Japs, unwittingly, may also have ended 
the Dutch-controlled quinine monopoly. 





LIFE FOR HER STILL-BORN intant brought 
smiles to Mrs. Audrey Apman in New York. 
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Warm Morning 


COAL HEATER 


Be Sure to Get the Genuine! 

Right now, while your dealer has it 
in stock, is the time to see the uine 
WARM MORNING Coal Heater. 
Look for the name, spelled W-A-R-M 
M-O-R-N-I-N-G. It’s the heater with 
amazing, patented, interior construc- 
tion tape ar that assure an abun- 
dance of clean, healthful, econdmical 
heat when and where you want it. 
HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS IN USE 

Everywhere throughout the U.S.Pat.Nos. 
Nation WARM MORNING = 2250827 and 


Let him demonstrate all the 
remarkable merits of WARM MORNING. 
LOCKE STOVE CO., 114 W. 11th, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 

Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, property — 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with 

K-R-O is made from red oeuill-—2 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 

_ livestock or poultry. 

Ask for K-R-O at og druggist’s or 
feed dealer, K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ik-R-O 


KILLS RATS ONLY 
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Steal Your Sleep? 


ON’T suffer and scratch to- 
night because of dry eczema, 
simple piles or a minor rash. 
Let soothing Resinol Ointment 
comfort you as it has so many. 
Its highly efficient medication 
is combined with an oily base 
that prolongs beneficial action. 


RESINOL 
INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
~ Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 

McMORROW & BERMAN, Patent Attorneys, 
1024 Albee Bullding, Washington 5, D. C. 
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The Biggest Lake—In PATHFINDER of 


July 31, page 17, Moosehead Lake is 
called the largest lake inside the border of 
a state of the Union. Unless they have re- 
cently enlarged the mentioned: lake, this 
honor . . . still belongs to Lake Okeecho- 
bee in South Florida. 

H. Perlich, Cassia, Fla. 


* * 


List of New Words—For a long time 
I have been urged by interested readers 
of the PATHFINDER magazine to write and 
suggest that you devote a column or part 
of a column of your valuable magazine to 
the many new names and other words that 
are so generally used in the press these 
days, and whose pronunciations and defi- 
nitions are not found in any dictionary. 

Mrs. O. A. Powell, Fairfield, Ia. 


Mrs. Powell should write G. & C. Mer- 
riam, Springfield, Mass., for a free copy 
of their bulletin, Word Study, Dec., 43, 
which lists words for the war vocabulary. 
A brief list was given in the March 20 
issue Of PATHFINDER, Education Dept. 


* * 


Maybe It's Vitamins—My frowns 
have disappeared, my blood-pressure is 
down to normal, my temper acts like its 
old self again. I am better informed, 
amused and entertained. From being a 
lost calf I feeF like “The Bull O’ the 
Woods” again. For in two weeks I’ve re- 
ceived three copies of my beloved, old 
PATHFINDER,—bigger, better than before. 

Rev. William C. Beard, Easton, Md. 


* * & 


Milkweed Heroes— 

There’s a hero in the country, the milk- 
weed pod. 

Dancing in the breeze all day, 

This patriotic plant, that sways and nods, 

Makes life jackets for the U.S.A. 

The downy fuzz ’neath crisp brown coats 

Keeps sea-stranded persons safely afloat. 

So gather all the pods you can. 

That’s “saving lives” you see? 

Your many hands join many hands in 
speeding victory. 

For further information about the pro- 
cedure in gathering milkweed pods for the 
use in making Mae West life jackets write 
to: U.S. Dept, Agric., Washington, D.C. 

Marjorie Hinkel, Hempstead, N.Y. 


* * 


The Flood-and the Seasons—lIn refer- 
ence to “Religion,” page 26, your issue 
July 3, do not people know that when the 
world was first created we had a tropical 
condition all over, no seasons, no heat nor 
cold, on account of there being a covering 
of vapor above us similar to a. steam 
heated proposition? 
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When Noah was told to build the ark 
he went ahead as he was commanded to 
do, warning the people all the time of the 
impending disaster—that a flood would 
cover the earth and drown them all. We 
know the rest of the story. Our protec- 
tive covering above was gone, the earth 
was thrown off balance by the terrific fall 
of water, the seasons came, extremes of 
heat and cold, and the general muddled 
condition we find ourselves living in now. 

Science is gradually catching up with 
the Bible, and why shouldn’t Noah’s Ark 
be found on Mt. Ararat? 

J. D. Fraser, Silver City, N.M. 


* * * 


Rejuvenate W. C. T. U.—One of our 
outstanding church leaders of the nation 
said that the W. C. T. U. is largely made 
up of grandmothers. 

A real shot of progress may be given 
this fine organization if officers were lim- 
ited to 50 years of age and younger. 

Mrs. J. W., Carlsbad, Calif. 


* * 


A Word to Veterans—So far our new 
crop of veterans, though legion, have no 
established trade name or leader goat. 
Note also how solicitous public servants 
in Congress and farther up the line can be 
with so many uncontrolled votes in the 
offing. But wait! Will history repeat it- 
self after this war? Will this new genera- 
tion of heroes, of whom Senator Norris 
says he has more regard than the soldiers 
of any of our wars, be shunted through a 
sham beneficial serviceman’s_ outfit to 
sponsor children’s playgrounds and golden 
glove tournaments and to hold a drurtken 
orgy of a convention every year? 

Let me as a veteran of World War I 
say to the boys of World War II, Soldier, 
stay- free as you are. Do not join an 
owned organization. Let the politicians 
come to you, even as did the Greeks of 
old—bearing gifts. 

Charles L. Ross, Urbana, Ohio 


* * * 


"De-looting” Germany—It seems to 
me that there should be more discussion 
on the above subject than now exists. 
Germany has looted countless. private 
houses and public museums in the past 
four years. Whole train loads of plunder 
have been sent to Germany. It seems to 
me that all this should be returned to the 
respective countries from which it is 
taken. What about this program? 

(1) The execution of the criminals. 

(2) The “de-looting” of Germany. 

(3) Occupation by a standing army of 

the Allies. 

(4) The re-education of the Reich. 

(5) Establishing a Commission which 
would collect all revenues, and af- 
ter current expenses are paid turn 
over to the Allies all surplus to 
help pay for the war. 
(6) An indemnity equal to what Ger- 

many has spent for war. 
Walter Burwell, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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warned about 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Peeling Toes! 


If you’re discouraged about astubborn, 
hard to relieve case of Athlete’s Foot 
(very catching) — just try Extra Strength 
ZEMO—a Doctor’s invisible medi- 
cated liquid backed by 35 years’ suc- 
cess. 

First applications of ZEMO prompily 
relieve your distress and on contact ac- 
tually kill those, vicious germs that 
most commonly cause and spread Ath- 
lete’s Foot. Use Zemo freely — soon 
your discomfort should disappear. 
Stainless—so clean to use! Get today. 
Any drugstore. 


NOTE: For real stubborn 
cases buy Extra Strength 7 EMO 
OOO 


145 DIFFERENT / ¢ 


Mildly medicated super-soft talc 
with fragrant Oriental bouquet. 
Nothing quite like it. Buy today! 


CUTICURA rowoer 
NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
DETAILS 









Splendid opportunity to “break-into” 
fascinating writing id. May bring 
ou up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 
Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE de- 
. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-K2 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


tai 
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: spur nex , ‘ 
tea we'll send a lic-Packet Berges’ SEEDS 
Giant Double Larkspur seeds free, FRE 
with directions. All colors mixed & 
Easy to grow, needs no special 
are teres doe le florets, closely set, spikes 3 to 
oy, 4ft.tall. Write today--send stamp for postage. 
° a3 or Ww. a BURPE .. A 
Burpee’s Seed 2 ig.» Sida Chnten. . 
Catalog Free (or) Burpee Bidg., lowa 


BUY BONDS 


DONT FORGET 





OUR BOYS 
NEED OUR 
HELP ON THE 
HOME FRONT 





Brain Teaser 


D furnishes 12 oranges for a repast, 
and E 18 oranges, while F contributes 40 
cents to be divided between D and E. 
How much should each receive, provided 
D and E eat the same number, and F 3 
more than each? 


Answer to last week’s 


The present worth of $1,005 due in 
1 month, at 6% = $1,000; of $1,005 due 
in 2 months, at 6% = $995.049; of $1,005 
due in 3 months at 6% = $990.147; of 
$1,005 due in 4 months, at 6% = $08s.- 
294; total = $1,000 + $995.049 + $990.- 
147 + $985.294 = $3,970.49. 


Sadie—I call my sailor friend “Stag.” 

Susie—Why ? 

Sadie—Oh, he’s such a dear—and with 
no dough. 


Mellow-Drama 


A little gin, some rye we boast, 

A bit of rare wine for mine host, 

And scotch enough for just one toast— 
PARTY PENDING! 


A housekeeper who gets things done 
Thinks bottle clutter isn’t fun, 
Pours ALL their contents into ONE— 
TRAGIC ENDING! 

Helen G. Sutin 





Colored Preacher :—“It may be hard fo’ 
a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heben, but it’s jest as hard fo’ a po’ man 
to stay on de earth.” 


Happy Young Fiancee—Darling, when 
we are married I am going to cook and 
darn all your socks. 

He—Oh,. that won’t be necessary, dear. 
Just darn them. 


Teacher (to geography class)—Can 
anyone tell me where Pittsburgh is? 

Smart Boy—They are playing in St. 
Louis today. 





Husband—Darling, what’s wrong? Why 
the bandage over your eye? 
Wife—Don’t be smart. That’s a new hat. 


When the small boy was asked why he 
named his dog Ben Hur he answered: “I 
wanted to name her after Uncle Ben. Then 
I found out it was not a he so I called 
it Ben Her.” 





Host—Talking about Africa reminds me 
of the time— 

Bored Guest—My goodness, you're 
quite right! I had no idea it was so late. 
See you later. 


























DON’T DYE 
GRAY HAI 


... until you try the new 
“Color-Control” method 
—Mary T. Goldman's 
Gray Hair Coloring Prep- 
aration. Then watch your 
hair take on the beautiful, 
natural-looking color you 
desire, quickly—or so 
gradually your closest 
friends won't guess! 

So easy to use! Buy a 
bottle of Mary T. Goldman's and comb it 
through your gray, bleached or faded hair. 
See how this new scientific **Color-Con- 
trol’’ method gives you the youthful hair 
shade you want. Pronounced harmless by 
competent medical authorities (no skin test 
needed). Will not harm your wave or change 
the smooth, soft texture of your hair. Safe, 
sure and inexpensive, too! Millions have 
found new hair beauty by using Mary T. 
Goldman's in the privacy of their homes. 

So help yourself to beautiful hair—today! 
Demand genuine Mary T. Goldman's at 
your drug or department store on money- 
back guarantee, Or, if you'd rather try it 
first, mail coupon below for free test kit. 


Mary T. Goldman Co., 171 Goldman Bldg. 
St.Paul2,Minn.Sendfreesample.Check color. 
O Black ODark Brown O Light Brown 
() Medium Brown (OBlonde (0 Auburn 
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OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Brealheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. - 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost es well*as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing. chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists.... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3102-1 ELMIRA, WN. Y. 


Toxites::% 


TOXITE LABORATORIES. BOX 20. CHESTERTOWN, Md. 
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Tomorrow’s War 


The Tri-color flies over Paris again. The bastions of Nazidom 
are crumbling to ruin more quickly than any man dared hope a 
month, or even a week, ago. This shining, star-splashed post- 
war world we have dreamed about is almost upon us. It may 
be right here ... on the doorsill .. . before Christmas time, for 
Japan cannot last long after the full might of the Allies is 
turned against her. 

That is the charming picture that comes after a first glance 
at the newspaper headlines these days. We wish it were just 
that .". . and nothing more. The truth of the matter is that 
World War II will last for another 25, and perhaps another 50, 
years. The end of battle slaughter means the beginning of eco- 
nomic slaughter. We are face to face, in addition to electric 
cookers and $600 sky-flivvers, with the tremendous-problem of 
adjusting our internal economy so that 130,000,000 Americans 
will be assured of bread, shelter, happiness and freedom through 
Work, Then that economy must be adjusted into a world where 
the power politics of Soviet Communism and British Imperial- 
ism will be at loggerheads for control of Asiatic, European and 
African economies—all trying to bring their individual living 
standards up to a level with the U. S. A.’s. f 

Out of this mess, America’s destiny stands sharp and clear. 
We are the Voice of Personal Opportunity in a slave-ridden 
world. We have been, and must be, the symbol of man’s capacities 
for individual liberty, happiness and co-operative achievement. 

These things cannot be achieved, thus the symbol cannot be 
retained, through government subsidy of either the national 
economy or the individual. The reason is fundamental: We 
humans are instinctively lazy. Two or three generations of in- 
dividuals or industries on WPA will go to slothful, enervated 
“dry-rot” as thoroughly and effectively as two or three genera- 
tions of rich men’s sons and daughters. 

Nor, we reiterate, can the symbol be retained and the world’s 
last surviving flame of democracy shed light in an economy, 
or a government, that is ruled by city political machines and 
city bosses. There is little distinction, save for the exchange 
of a suit of mail for a plug hat, between the city “political boss” 
and the feudal baron of the 14th century. The “boss” does 
as the baron did. He rules human destiny by controlling law- 
makers. He is the dictator of opportunity, of individual free- 
dom and of happiness. His greed is one great and eternal reason 
why Socialism may always be an impractical dream. 

Decision on these two factors, we believe, will make or 
break America. They are the real campaign issues of 1944... 
far more important than the skirmishing indulged by either 
candidate to date. America cannot be free, or help others attain 
freedom, under government subsidy or bossism. 


* * * 


The Rev. Menke and OPA 


Last month the ration board of McLeansboro, IIl., turned 
down the Rev. H. F. Menke’s application for two tires to re- 
place the flats on his auto. The minister needed those tires. 
He has an out-appointment at Dahlgren and is known through- 
out southern Illinois as a good parson and moral shepherd who 
keeps in constant contact with his flock. When the ration 


: ‘ 


board turned him down, the Rev. drove his auto with its two 
flat tires out into McLeansboro public square and parked it. 
He had a couple of signs inside. One said, “The New Deal Op- 
poses Christianity. The Tire and Gas Rules state no tires shall 
be permitted for evangelism.” Another said, “The New Deal has 
tires for beer and whiskey trucks but none to go to church.” 

Now, it may be that the Rev. Menke, who is a forthright 
man, was playing a bit rough with the ration board. But the 
ration board didn’t wait long to catch up. The Rev. himself 
reports that “the chairman of the tire board who is also chair- 
man of the County Democratic committee threatened me with 
a whipping by his two grandsons.” That afternoon, tar was 
smeared on the pastor’s car, and the signs obliterated. 

We hope that this incident is a unique exception to a rule. 
Strong-arming of this type by an OPA board, or any other 
government agency, smells too familiarly of Brown-Shirt opera- 
tions in the villages of Germany just 10 years ago this summer. 


* * * 


Applebutter Time 


No matter where the job may take them, seasonal nastalgia 
pulls many an American back to the “home-place”’. It was 
that way for a man in Colorado the other day when talk led 
to recollections of Applebutter Time in Pennsylvania. “Apples 
were always a vital part of the Pennsylvania Dutch menu,” 
he said. “Right now Id like to be back home in the fall. Then, 
on the farm, it was time to boil down the apples. ... 

“T remember that my father would select a great wagonload 
of good apples from the big orchard. These he would haul, 
together with an empty barrel or two, to the nearest cider-press. 
That evening he would return with the cider. Then, with the 
barn work done up early, neighbors old and young began to as- 
semble at our house, for what we called an applesnitzing party. 

“Everybody peeled apples, cored them and cut them into 


_ pieces (i.e., snitz.) There were wooden tubs full of snitz all 


over the kitchen by the time the frolic was over. Next day, 
the fun continued. Back of the house we had a large kettle 
place—a heavy pole with ends supported on large upright posts. 
This support was the center of-attraction on applebutter day. 

“We hung a huge kettle over a blazing fire, filled it two-thirds 
with cider. When it came to a boil, the applesnitz were added. 
The kettle had, fashioned within it, a stirring contraption with 
a long handle. Someone had to stir and stir all day long. 

“The handle got heavier as the day wore on. But as rich 
spices were added, ‘and the smooth brown applebutter became a 
reality, all of it was worth the effort. There you were by sun- 
down with gallons of the most wonderful delicacy ever tasted— 
ready to be dipped out into gallon crocks for cooling.” 

The man out in Colorado stopped talking. For. the moment 
he had been back in Pennsylvania. So had many of his hearers, 
one of them asking where he might find people still makinz 
applebutter that way, somewhere perhaps where a visitor from 
out West might look on without intruding. “For,” he said, 
“I’m going to see that — it’s what I need. If you can carry 
America around with you, like slices of snitz, wherever you go. 
the country’s still solid and in safe hands. Probably,” he said. 
“T won’t like applebutter but it’s the making of it, with all the 
neighborliness that goes with it, that matters.” 











One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


To Save the Bakers Dozen 


Since time out of mind, the baker’s 
dozen has been a symbol of good meas- 
ure and a gesture of good will. It is a 
tradition which we all, including the 
bakers, would like to see maintained. 
But to do so today calls for eternal vigi- 
lance in guarding the supplies of flour 
and grain from which our daily bread 
is made. 

Loss of stored grain and milled prod- 
ucts from damage by insects has always 
been enormous. Today it amounts to 
approximately 5% of the total value of 
these products, representing hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year. Yet 
the fight against insect infestation is 
being carried on so vigorously that this 
loss is being whittled down steadily. 
Chief weapon is Liquid HCN, hydro- 
cyanic gas in concentrated form. This 


MOLDING 


modern industrial fumigant, developed 
by American Coomnk is widely rec- 
ognized for its efficiency and economy. 
It is applied by special piping systems 
throughout an entire mill or warehouse, 
or by the use of fumigating cham- 
bers. Itis so powerful that as little 
as one-half of one per cent con- 
centration of the gas will effect a 
complete kill of insect life in all 
stages—egg, larva, pupaand adult 
—yet it is entirely harmless to 
food products and equipment. 
Through research and cooper- 
ation with agricultural and indus- 
trial fumigation experts, American 
Cronanell is helping to make the 
use of Liquid HCN increasingly 
efficient, with the result that each 
year it is saving greater quantities 


















of food for the American dinner table 
and augmenting our supplies for use in 
the stricken areas of the world. Here is 
an outstanding example of Cyanamid 
chemistry in action. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 



























ONTHS ago the Detroit Diesel 

Engine Division of General 
Motors sent engine #109,000 off 
the production line to its war job. 
Many more have followed since. 
Measured as men, more than ten 
divisions of these six-cylinder 
Diesels are actively in the fight. 


They’re in landing craft helping to 
crack Fortress Europe and to cut 
the Nips’ string of islands. They’re 
in tanks, trucks, bulldozers and 
all kinds of other equipment. 


The reasons are, these Diesels are 





10 DIVISIONS OF FIGHTING ENGINES 


tough and dependable. They’re 
easy to maintain. They burn in- 
expensive fuel oil. 


They have been tried and proved 
in all sorts of war jobs on every 
battle front. And they’ve been 
found good. 


With the coming of peace these 
engines will be available for all 
the applications where America 
will need reliable, low-cost power. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL | 
POWER | 
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ENGINES ..15 to 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich 


ENGINES , .150 to 2000 H. P.. »CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION. Cleveland 11, Ohio 


os ee ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, lil. 





